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to focus our attention chiefly upon the one or upon the other, for
the purpose of study. In this pamphlet we shall be concerned
more with the child's personality than with his bodily hygiene;
we shall refer to his body, not so much as an end in itself, but
as an instrument of his feelings and intelligence.
The benefit which the little child gains from nursery school life
is no longer a mere matter of opinion; it rests upon actual ex-
perience and demonstrable facts. General scientific knowledge
of the child's needs of growth, and actual comparison of children
who have attended nursery schools with those in the same general
condition of life who have not, both provide evidence in favour
of nursery school life.
A.   The scientific study of the behaviour of young children has in
recent years enabled us to understand the general lines of normal
development from infancy to school life. Every mother and nurse
and teacher has experience of her own to draw upon in trying to
appreciate the needs of the children she deals with and coming to
some opinion about children in general. But nowadays we are not
confined to the narrow circle of our own experience.  The know-
ledge and judgement of a great many observers has been pooled in
scientific study.   We have learnt how to watch and record the
behaviour of children and how to arrange and classify the facts
we have gathered, so as to come to more reliable and widely
applicable conclusions about their development than can be
hoped from the limited contact of any one of us, and especially
from any one engaged all the time in the practical work of tending
or teaching. We have learnt to observe large numbers of children
both individually and in groups, either by giving them problems
to solve under precise conditions, experiments and tests; or by
watching their behaviour under ordinary conditions, in their
daily lives, when they play together in the home and garden,
and are at work in the school.  We have learnt that above every
other source of knowledge about children stands the study of their
ordinary spontaneous play, whether in the home, the school
playground, the street or the parks.  The great educators taught
us long ago that the child reveals himself in his play.  In recent
years we have come to understand more fully than ever before
the deeper meanings of the little child's play.   If we watch him
when he is free to play as he will, the child shows us all that he is
wishing and fearing, all that he is pondering over and aiming to
do. He shows us what the grown-ups are to him, what attitudes he